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Historical Sketches of Part of the Wabash Valley 



Addbess of H. W. Beckwith Delivered Befobe the Old 
Settlers' Meeting in Danville, III. September 5, 1878. 

Contributed by J. 0. Cunningham. 



Urbana, Illinois, Dec. 11, 1914. 
My Dear Mrs. Weber : 

From newspaper clippings in an old scrap-book kept by me 
in the long ago, I have copied an address delivered by our old 
and much esteemed, but long since deceased friend. Judge 
Beckwith, to his friends at an Old Settlers' meeting in Dan- 
ville, on August 5, 1878, which is to me of great interest, as I 
assume it will be to you and to the editorial force of the 
Historical Journal. If you should be of like mind and give 
it a place in its pages, I further assume it will prove of like 
interest to the readers of the Journal, especially to those in 
our part of the State. So I enclose it herewith. I listened to 
this address at its delivery, as did a large assembly of the real 
pioneers of that part of the Wabash Valley, including among 
them Judge David Davis, (then TJ. S. Senator,) of Blooming- 
ton ; Judge S. B. Gookins, of Terre Haute ; Hon. 0. B. Picklin, 
of Charleston; Dr. William Fithian, of Danville: Judge 
Bistine, of Covington, Ind., and Judge John H. Murphy, of 
Kansas, but before 1830 a pioneer of Vermilion County. All 
these also made interesting speeches, which I have also pre- 
served. Judge Gookins also delivered on the same occasion a 
very meritorious poem, as did Mrs. Kingsbury, widow of a 
very early pastor at Danville. These added to that of Judge 
Beckwith would make too long an article for your use, I 
assume, but should you be of a different opinion, I shall take 
pleasure in making copies of the entire outfit. My speech is 
among the others, but that I omit. Of all who then took part 
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there, except Gen. J. C. Black, I am the only survivor. Mrs. 
Joe. Cannon sang very beautifully, and she is long since gone. 
My scrap-books, about a dozen, are full of much such material. 
I wish I could some time introduce you and Miss Osborne to 
my library. 

With kind regards to both, I am, 

Yours, 
J. 0. Cunningham. 



Address by H. W. Beckwith. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

I am glad to see so large a number of old settlers from this 
and adjoining counties present. The committee having charge 
have assigned to me the agreeable task of producing some 
historical sketches of this part of the Wabash valley, together 
with reminiscences of some of its early settlers. 

It is right that facts and incidents, connected with the 
reclamation of this fair land from the wilderness, should be 
collected and preserved. Both to those who have been born 
here since the first settlements of the country, and to those 
who may have come hither from older populated sections, at 
a later day, their recital will display the contrast between 
the past and the present. It will exhibit the rapid develop- 
ment and changes brought about within the memory of many 
now living. 

If you will turn your attention to a map of Vermilion 
County — either the late and large one, or the smaller and first 
one, which was made years ago, from government survey by 
Mr. John Wilson, who is present on my right, you will 
observe a triangular or wedge-shaped tract of land, driven, as 
it were, into the southern boundary of this county. The west 
line of this wedge extends south and west, passing through 
Marshall; the east line crosses the Wabash at the mouth of 
Eaccoon creek, below Newport, and continues north and east 
of Terre Haute ; the two lines unite east of Eidge Farm. The 
area contained within these lines was purchased from the 
Delaware, Kickapoo, Pottawatomies, Miamies and Eel Eiver 
Indians, at a treaty held at Fort Wayne, September 30, 1800. 
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The land so obtained has been known as the "Harrison Pur- 
chase," because Gen. Harrison conducted the treaty on the 
part of the United States. 

By old settlers and surveyors the easterly line of this 
survey is called the "ten o'clock," line and the westerly 
boundary is called the "one o'clock line," from the circum- 
stance that the Indians, not being familiar with the compass, 
said that "one of the lines of the ceded tract should run in 
the direction of the sun at ten o'clock in the morning and the 
other towards the sun's position at one o'clock in the after- 
noon." 

The purchase was run out in the year 1810, by John 
McDonald, of Vincennes, who was perhaps the first man who 
set a surveyor's compass this far up the Wabash. 

The Indians becoming hostile, nothing more was done that 
year. Afterwards followed events which led to the battle of 
Tippecanoe and the war of 1812, during all of which time 
the enmity of the savages not only held imigration at bay, 
but kept the feeble settlements of Southern Illinois and 
Indiana in a state of constant peril. 

After the close of the war the Harrison purchase was 
surveyed and the hardy pioneer immediately took possession. 
Col. Jonathan Mayo, John Stratton, the Blackmans, Daniel 
Lane, Seth Austin, Bev. John W. McBeynolds, William 
Whitely, Lucius Brown and others, settled near the extreme 
northward angle, within the Harrison purchase, a few miles 
north and east of Paris, on what is known as the "North Arm 
Prairie." Col. Mayo was there as early as 1817. His vener- 
able and cherished wife, the companion of all his pioneer life 
and declining years, is present with us today ! 

In 1819, Mr. Cunningham and John H. Murphy, with his 
parents, arrived at the North Arm Prairie. William Reed, 
first sheriff of Edgar and Vermilion counties, respectively, 
and the two Beckwith brothers, George and Dan, were also 
residents of the same neighborhood. 

The North Arm is the place from which the settlement of 
Vermilion county began; and the locality from which the 
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country lying up on the Vermilion river was first explored 
with a view to its settlement. 

Draw a line from Paris west to the Mississippi river above 
Edwardsville ; then from the same place draw another north- 
easterly through the State of Indiana to Fort Wayne, and 
north of these lines, at this period, with the exception of forts 
or trading posts at Peoria and Chicago, there were absolutely 
no established settlements whatever. All was a wilderness, 
uninhabited, except by the savages, who pursued the chase at 
will or roamed over the whole of it on the bloodier mission of 
war. 

The First Settlement. 

Narrowing the subject to the present limits of our county, 
the first settlement was four miles west of Danville at the salt 
works, on the south or Salt Fork of the Vermilion, as this 
stream, above the mouth of the North Fork has been variously 
designated. A dispute arose among the conflicting claimants 
for the occupancy of the salines, which gave rise to numerous 
affidavits and lengthy correspondence, to all of which I have 
had access, and by this means am able to give facts and dates 
with accuracy. From these manuscripts it appears that 
Joseph Barron, who for many years was General Harrison's 
interpreter, a man well versed in the dialects of all the tribes 
of Indians, who lived, hunted or claimed to own the lands 
watered by the Wabash or its tributary streams, was at the 
salt works in 1801. He was again there on the 22d day of 
September, 1810, in company with Capt. Truman Blackman, 
Lambert Bona, Zachary Cicott, (as we know the name, or 
"Shecott," as the justice of the peace wrote to the affidavit 
which Cicott had verified with his oath,) and four Shawnee 
Indians, whom he had employed to show him minerals and 
«alt water on the Vermilion. 

A month later Capt. Blackman made a second exploring 
party to the salines. The party consisted of himself, Peter 
Allen, Bemember Blackman, George Beckwith, Seymore Treat 
and Francis Whitcomb. The party crossing the Wabash at the 
mouth of Otter Creek, struck out into the wilderness in a 
northwestern direction, keeping their course with a pocket 
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compass, and arrived near the salines after three days travel. 
Two or three acres of the ground were bare of grass, under 
growth or other vegetation, made so by the wild animals, 
whose well beaten tracks, from several directions, converged 
to the brackish ooze. In several places were pits, where the 
Indians had sunk curbs, made of bark, into the yielding, soil, 
to collect the brine. There were no other indications of man'. 

The old Kickapoo town a mile below was deserted. The 
temporary fence, enclosing their corn fields, had rotted to the 
ground ; and weeds rankled where formerly the Indian squaw 
had hoed her corn and planted her squashes. 

Capt. Blackman's party collected salt water by digging 
holes about two feet deep, and from two gallons of water 
produced four ounces of good salt by boiling in a small kettle, 
brought for the purpose of experimenting. Beckwith and 
Whitcomb remained to hold possession and prosecute the 
work, while Treat was to go home and return with all possible 
dispatch, bringing tools, provisions and his family. This 
Treat did, coming up the Wabash and Vermilion rivers in a 
pirogue. A cabin was quickly built, into which Treat and his 
family moved in the latter part of November, 1819. 

At a later day, in a lengthy letter to the governor of the 
state, Treat, referring to the hardships endured, says that his 
"family had remained on the ground ever since their arrival, 
except one, who has fallen a victim to the sufferings and 
privations which they have had to endure in a situation so 
remote from a settled country, without the means of procuring 
the ordinary comforts of life. ^ ' 

Such was the beginning of the permanent settlement of the 
country watered by the Vermilion river ! 

In 1820 James D. Butler took a claim near Catlin. His 
cabin was erected on the right of the road leading from Catlin 
to the fair grounds, and on the east side of the branch which 
still bears his name. The next year, after putting in a crop, he 
returned to Clark County, Ohio, and brought out his family in 
wagons. Marcus Snow, then a lad, drove one of the teams. 
West of White river, Indiana, to their new home, the route 
they traveled had no sign of a road whatever. Trails or paths 
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were found leading in the general direction. The timber was 
open and not obstructed with undergrowth, which has sprung 
up and changed the character of the timbered portions of the 
country since the autumnal fires ceased to burn through them. 

Two or three others made " little beginnings' ' at the same 
time and place with Mr. Butler. They, however, abandoned 
them because the families of the men were afraid to submit 
themselves, being so far from civilization, to the mercy of the 
numerous Indians who infested this section of the country. 

At a later day Butler built a larger house near the north- 
east part of the Catlin fair-ground, near a large oak tree that 
stood alone on the edge of the prairie beyond the farthest line 
of timber, which skirted Butler's branch. The tree was a 
land mark and sentinel and for may years guided the 
directions on the prairie, south and west. It was called, "But- 
ler's lone tree;" and the point of timber behind it was called, 
"Butler's Point." This was the house and place where the 
courts were held and the public business transacted from the 
organization of Vermilion County, in 1826, to the fall or 
winter of 1827, when the records and place of convening were 
transferred to the house of Amos Williams, in Danville. 

Between the years 1823 and 1826, Mr. John Light, Robert 
Trickle, Asa Elliott and others settled near Mr. Butler. Such 
was the beginning at Butler's Point. 

In 1820 Capt. Achilles Morgan, with his wife and two 
daughters, both married, one to Henry Martin, the other to 
George Bock, arrived at the Salt works, having come all the 
way from the State of Virginia. They could buy no land here 
because the surveys had not then been made, nor the lands put 
on the market. They went to "Helt's prairie," below New- 
port, and wintered there. They returned the next spring, Mr. 
Morgan and Martin settling at what is now known as 
"Brook's Point," between Danville and Georgetown. Mr. 
Bock took a claim farther south. 

Henry Martin is the father of Rev. Rolla Martin, Captain 
Ack. Martin and Mrs. Eliza Speer. This lady was born on the 
23rd day of December, 1823, at "Brook's Point." She is still 
living. I am not prepared to state whether she is the first 
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white child born in the county. Rev. Rolla Martin was a little 
boy, perhaps four or five years old, when his parents came 
here. He was a likely boy and a great curiosity to the Indians. 
His father and mother, had they been disposed to swap, could 
have traded him to the Indians for fabulous wealth in the way 
of bear and deer skins or a first class pony. The Indians had 
a passion for white papooses, especially if any of their little 
ones had died, when they would seek to supply their loss by 
purchase from their friends or by capture from their enemies., 

The prairie between Danville and Georgetown is flat and 
level, as those who are familiar with it know, and before it 
was used as a cattle range, or broken up in farms, the wild 
grass grew so high over most of it that it obscured the view of 
a man when mounted on a horse ; and in the fall of the year 
when the grass would ripen, and take fire by accident or other- 
wise, the flames would leap like the waves of the ocean in a 
storm at sea, and under the force of the wind would sweep 
over the solitary plain at a rate of speed dangerous to the 
fleetest animals that might attempt, in terror, to escape before 
it. 

The Little Vermilion. 

In 1820 Henry Johnson and Absolom Starr began the 
nucleus of a settlement on the Little Vermilion river, some 
two miles west of Georgetown, and the next year David Swank 
and brother broke ground west of them. In 1822 Mr. 
McDonald, a name identified with this county from then till 
now, came up from the North Arm and made an improvement, 
leaving his family in the parent settlement, as many others 
did, until they could provide homes to shelter them. 

In 1824 Mr. Dickson and Mr. Williams established picket 
lines of settlements still higher up the Little Vermilion. They 
were followed by Mr. McDowell, G. W. Cassidy and others. 
After them came Robert Barnett and in a few years the San- 
duskys, all to the same neighborhood. The word neighborhood 
is here used in the sense that it was understood at an early day. 
The old settler would call a man his neighbor who lived four 
or five miles, or even a greater distance from him ; and right 
neighborly were those widely separated families in all that 
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kindness and solicitude which finds expression in friendly 
deeds or needed assistance, without hesitating to consider the 
cost or privation involved in their free bestowal, 

Eugene. 

Lower down the Vermilion river in the neighborhood of 
Eugene, came Eli Hubbard's family in 1821. The year before 
the father explored the Illinois country as far as Fort Clark, 
which is now called Peoria; he too determined to make the 
vicinity of the salt works his home. Embarking his family 
and plunder in a pirogue at ten mile creek, near Toledo, he 
came up the Maumee river to Fort Wayne, where his pirogue 
and household goods were hauled overland to Little river, 
some fifteen miles above its confluence with the Wabash. 
Down those streams they drifted, by the present site of Hunt- 
ington, Logansport, Covington and Perrysville, to the mouth 
of the Vermilion river. Thence up this stream to the little 
cove made by a small branch that discharges itself into the 
Vermilion river, just above the railroad depot. 

On the way down the Wabash they passed by no town, farm 
or house. The entire distance was a solitude. Bridle paths, 
or Indian trails, followed down the Wabash on either side. 
Along one of them Mr. Hubbard's live stock was driven, 
keeping near the pirogue by day, and clustering on the river 
bank, where it was tied to the shore, at night. The effects 
were unloaded at the place stated, and corn and potatoes were 
planted on the site of an abandoned Indian corn field, on the 
south side of the river, about a mile below Eugene. 

Within the next two or three years came Rezin Shelby, Mr. 
Curtiss, Isaac Coleman, John Porter, John Blair, Enoch Lane, 
Mr. Thompson, James and Samuel Groenendyke, and Stephen 
and Joseph Collett, all well known names of sterling men, 
whose lives are prominently identified with the development 
of that portion of the Wabash valley. 

The First Excursion to Chicago. 

Before sketching the points of settlements north of the 
Vermilion river I will relate an incident illustrative of the 
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wildness of the country between Danville and Chicago, down 
to a period of time as late as 1824. 

It was in all probability the first grand excursion to Chicago 
from this locality. The excursion was at such very reduced 
rates that it secured a crowd quite beyond the means of trans- 
portation provided. It was four men to one Indian pony! 
The animal was equipped with all the modern conveniences, 
that is to say, a rope, bridle and an Indian pack-saddle. The 
excursionists had heard of the great lake and of Fort Dear- 
born, as Chicago was called in 1824. The town was not laid 
out until 1830. Except Seymore Treat's cabin at Denmark, 
(he had sold out his interest at the salt works and moved to 
Denmark to build what was the first water-mill in this section 
of the country,) and Col. Gurdon S. Hubbard's trading post 
at "Buncom," otherwise " Concord/ ' a few miles east of 
Watseka, on the Iroquois river, there were no white men's 
houses between the salt works and Chicago. 

The people of Fort Dearborn, with a liberality and fond- 
ness for demonstration that has always characterized them, 
received the excursion with great hospitality. The Kinzie 
house was thrown open for their reception. The fort, harbor 
and other attractions were shown to the visitors. I would 
draw on my fancy were I to say, a " canoe ride out on the 
lake," was included in the program. I am sure it was a canoe 
ride if the lake was ventured on at all. The Ben Drake and 
Flora had no bills out that season for the crib, Evanston nor 
any other lake attractions familiar to the visitors of this 
day; neither did they visit McVicker's. 'The only dramatic 
entertainment the people of Chicago could have offered at that 
day would have been a "Pow-Wow," or Indian dance, set 
to the wild music of the barbarous "Tom-Tom, " beneath the 
foliage of the scrub oak trees that flourished their ragged 
branches to the cadence of the lake breeze, over the desolate 
sand ridge, where now roars the clamor of a mighty city, 
which has become the pride and wonder of the West! 

The party returned after seeing the sights, having been 
gone the better part of two weeks; and although they had 
gone 128 miles to Chicago, they might have gone sixty miles 
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still farther, and on their return to the salt works, if asked 
where they had been, they could have replied with truth that 
they had not been outside of their county for to that date 
Edgar County not only included the County of Vermilion, 
but the site of Fort Dearborn. The men slept out in the open 
air all the way out and back, except one night when they were 
guests of a Pottawatomie chief, an acquaintance, at his village 
on the Kankakee. They had a good time and their enjoyment 
was only disturbed by two incidents. They lost their way 
going up, but a friendly Indian whom they met directed them 
on the right trail. The other unpleasant circumstance befel 
them at at the Pottawatomie village, on their return. Marcus 
Snow arose quite early in the morning and passed out by the 
kitchen, where one of the chief's wives was preparing break- 
fast. With Indians, as with the French, soup is a favorite 
dish. Here the analogy ends, for as the French are noted for 
their daintiness and cleanliness in cookery, the Indian is as 
distinguished in the opposite direction. The French cuisine 
will make a great many varieties of soup. The Indian will put 
every variety of ingredients in the kettle and make it all into 
one soup. Snow ought not to have gone about the kitchen. 
His discovery took away his appetite. The other three made 
a hearty breakfast. After they parted with the old Indian's 
family, with many expressions of kindness given and received, 
and had traveled several miles on their way, Snow related 
what he had seen at the kitchen. Thereupon the other three 
were at once afflicted with a sickness as severe as if they had 
been out on the lake in rough weather. 

The details of this trip were given to me by Mrs. Douglas, 
something over a year before her death, substantially as she 
received them from Marcus Snow, some months before her 
marriage to him. 

Familiar Names. 

The space between Butler's Point and Danville was filled 
in between the years 1821 and 1830 by the Fromans, the 
Douglasses, the Finleys, Songers, Fraziers, Paynes, John 
Thompson and others ; and between Danville and Georgetown 
the Gilberts, Solomon and Samuel; Cyrus Douglas, George 
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Ticknor, Thompson Ross, Alanson Hawkins, the Carroways, 
the Brooks, Coburns, Mahlon Finley etc. ; and immediately on 
the Vermilion river bottoms by Jesse Gilbert at the ferry, the 
Lows, Phil and John; the Langleys, Cottons, Uncle Joshua 
Parrish and Father Beasley. All these names are familiar to 
me as my alphabet, — their faces, their manners, dress and 
peculiar phases of speech are stamped upon my earlier recol- 
lections. Nearly all are dead, but few survive. They were 
men and their wives were woman seasoned to the crude con- 
ditions of society, of which they were a part. 

Like all other pioneers whose names I have mentioned, or 
have omitted, they came into the country poor in "the world's 
goods," and for the most part without education, never having 
had the advantage of schools, of books or cultivated associates. 
They were made of the sterner material, which enabled them 
to undergo hardships and privations with cheerfulness. The 
men pulled off their coats and swung the axe or maul in the 
woods or the cradle in the harvest field. Their wives per- 
formed the duty of mothers and knit, spun and wove clothing 
for the family, while the children dropped corn, took care of 
the stock and earned their way almost from infancy. 

In this way, father, mother and children toiled, as their 
fathers and mothers had done before them. Contented with 
the necessaries of life, few ever enjoyed the luxuries. Frank, 
honest and open hearted were these people, whether friend or 
foe, whether or not they belonged to the church, whether a 
Clay whig or a Jackson democrat, they took no pains to hide 
their sentiments. You always knew just where to find them ! 

Education and Social Progress. 

Without education themselves these pioneers were keenly 
alive to the benefits of learning. They were ever the friends of 
the schoolmaster. The more educated of their numbers were 
held in high esteem, and placed in positions of trust. The 
preacher and exhorter found access to every neighborhood, 
and a strong religious sentiment predominated in all classes 
A professed infidel was held in odium by everybody. As 
society improved pioneers by degrees took on a polish and lost 
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many of the peculiarities that characterized them when they 
first came to the country. Those that could not accommodate 
themselves to the refining influences of social progress, 
emigrated to other frontiers. Indeed, the contrast between the 
ways and manners of the people dwelling here previous to 
1840, and society as it exists today, is as great as the changes 
that have taken place in the appearance of the country itself. 
Some of the Eakly Settlers. 

In 1825, John and Obadiah Leneve and Samuel Adams 
settled on the prairie northeast of Danville. They were the 
first to live within the boundaries of Newell township. The 
Leneve brothers were from Ellison Prairie, near Vincennes, 
and Mr. Adams from Harrison County, Kentucky. All are 
living and I note their presence at this meeting. The Leneves 
were here first in 1821, on a land exploring expedition. They 
passed over the ground now occupied by a portion of the city 
of Danville. It was an open plain, or prairie rather, with a 
few scattered trees. Dan Beckwith was dealing in Indian 
goods, in a little ten-by-twelve cabin, that stood on the river 
bluff east-by-north of the red bridge. Another cabin stood 
near the present woolen factory. The Leneves inform me 
that they were favorably impressed with the town site. They 
thought there would be a town here some day. In fact a town 
was laid out here six years later, and the Leneve brothers see 
their predictions verified in a city of eight thousand people! 

After the Leneves, the Newells, the Cunninghams, the Dun- 
cans, the Rodericks, the Currants, Doc Woods, old Mr. Howard 
the Campbells, William Blair and others settled in the same 
township. All these people were pioneers, trained in the 
rough school of border life. A little later, Joseph Gundy, 
Samuel Gilbert and Mr. Liggett settled higher up the North 
fork, the first named north of Myersville, the second near 
Mann's chapel and the last at the grove named. 

Across the Indiana line, in 1824, Mr. Hicks began the farm 
he now occupies, this side of Perrysville. His neighbors north 
were Joseph Foster and George Switzer, on the edge of the 
Grand prairie. North and west of Foster was Perrin Kent, 
who, in 1824, selected the farm he still occupies; two years 
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later he brought out his family. His children and their chil- 
dren have grown up around him. He closed up the surveys in 
range 10, on both sides of the state line from the boundary of 
the Harrison purchase to township 20, and on the Illinois 
side of the state line from township 20 to the Kankakee river. 
This work was done in 1834, and north of the Vermilion river; 
he climbed no fences nor drew his compass sights over an up- 
turned sod! Hale and hearty he is today, in his 85th year, 
one of the few spared to testify to the settlement of this 
country. 

And still the 

Picket Lines. 
go northward, along Eedwood, Pine, Little Pine and Kickapoo 
creeks, which empty into the Wabash above West Lebanon. 
The Goodwins, William Crow, Mr. Swisher, Mr. Hines, Ben- 
jamin Gregory, Jacob Miller, James Goodwin, George Bryer, 
Joseph Stamp, Michael Wagner, Thomas Johnson, Edwin 
Moore, Horatio Bailey, old Mr. Raines, after whom Raines- 
ville was named, James Hermon, James McCord, Jacob Mills, 
William Grey, Jonathan Cox, Jacob Haines, Jonathan 
Rhodes, John and Samuel Benson, James McAlley and others 
were men whose hardy hands erected cabins on the lines I 
have indicated. The space between their homes and the im- 
provements along the North Fork, covering a stretch of from 
ten to thirty miles, was for many years a wild region, beautiful 
with its flowers and grasses in summer ; a source of danger to 
fences and ungathered crops when the fires would catch in 
the ripened vegetation ; and in winter a bleak and bitter waste 
jeopardizing the life of him who undertook to travel over it. 

West of Catlin and for many years after the country was 
considered pretty well settled — the population was limited to 
the state road, called the "prairie road," leading up on the 
south of the Salt Fork timber. A few of the farms extended a 
mile or so south of the highway. South of this line of farms 
lay an unbroken prairie, from six to ten miles wide, and ex- 
tending to the settlements along the Little Vermilion. 

This unoccupied prairie furnished unlimited range for 
cattle, and, indeed, it was for the most part used as a vast 
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herding ground for nearly a quarter of a century, and down to 
the year 1850, before the area of this free pasture became mat- 
erially reduced by encroaching farms. 

I have observed, with an interest I cannot describe, the 
timidity with which the first settlements followed the water 
courses, and timidly clinging to the timber or groves for 
protection. How, year by year, the line of farms would 
close up the ranks; how a new line of habitations would be 
formed in front of these. No picket was ever withdrawn, no 
line ever fell back! The advance was ever onward toward 
the open prairie, until the columns from the opposite timber 
line would meet ! It has been my opportunity to see the gaps 
closed between the Little and Big Vermilion, between the 
North Fork and Sugar Creek, the Sangamon and Salt Creek; 
indeed from the Wabash on the east to the Illinois river on the 
west! From BicknelPs to Sugar Creek — I should explain 
that BicknelPs is at the crossing of the North Fork by the 
Chicago State road. North of Bossville — was the so called 
sixteen-mile prairie. When I first crossed it, as late as 1844 
it was the abode of the wolf and fleet-footed deer ! 

In 1851 William I. Allen built his house on the dividing 
ridge, which was the nucleus of the magnificent farm now 
owned by Thomas Hoops. It was a bold dash that excited 
wonder and criticism. 

The early settlers did not believe the prairies would ever 
be settled. Many of them watched their cultivation with 
alarm. One class was alarmed because neighbors were get- 
ting too thick. The game would be destroyed. Many of this 
class pulled up and left, going farther west where they would 
have more elbow room. Another class settled here because 
they thought the prairies would be a range for their stock, to 
them and their heirs for all time to come, and they dreaded to 
see the free pastures enclosed in other men's farms. 

Conclusion. 
I have thus hastily traced the manner in which this region 
was settled, noting the initial points, where the work began 
and the order in which population spread. I have also 
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referred to some of the men who undertook the laborious task 
of opening up the way, and have alluded to the predominating 
traits of character without which it were impossible for them 
to have succeeded in the arduous undertaking. The pioneer 
father and mother laid the foundations, opened up the high- 
ways, subdued the wilderness and made this fair valley 
desirable for all of us whose lot has been cast here at a later 
day. They smoothed all the rough places and bore the first 
shocks of border life for us who have followed them hither. 
Shall we not honor the old settler? Shall we not remember 
his toil? Shall we not emulate his sterling qualities and 
transmit his name and work to our children? 



